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Vegetable  oil  prices  reached  a  depression  low  in  1932.   The 
small  1934  cottonseed  crop,  smaller  production  of  lard,  the  excise 
tax  on  certain  i mported :  0  i  ls  and  reduced  world  supplies  advanced 

PRICES  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS  SHARPLY   IN   1934-35.    THE  RELATIVELY  LARGE 

supplies  of  soybeans  for  1935-36  caused  soybean  oil  prices  to  de- 
cline faster  than  linseed  or  cottonseed  oils  in  the  spring  of  1935. 
The  prospective  marked  increase  in  1937-38  production  materially 
reduced  cottonseed  oil  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  1936-37  and 
these  low  prices  have  persisted  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Table  1.-  Price  per  pound  of  specified  fats  and  oils,  September-October,  1937-38 


1937 

1938 

Fat   or  oil 

Sept.      :   Oct. 

Sept .      1 

Oct. 

Cents       Ct 

Hits          i 

Cents 

Cents 

Domestic  prices  -                                                               j 

Butter,   92  score,  N.   Y. 

34.9S 

36.04 

26.25 

26.29 

Oleomargarine,   domestic  vegetable,   Chicago 

15.20 

15.00 

16.00 

15.75 

Lard,   prime  steam,   Chicago 

10.97 

9.9S 

7.82n 

7.42 

Lard,   refined,   Chicago 

13.05 

12.00 

:         8.91 

8.53 

Lard  compound,   Chicago 

11.05 

10.25 

10.25 

10.00 

Coconut  oil,    edible,   N.   Y. 

6.62 

7.05 

!         5.25 

5-25 

Cottonseed  oil,    crude,   f.o.b.S.E.   mills 

6.22n 

6.10n         6.4S 

6.25n 

Cottonseed  oil,   prime   summer  yellow,   N.   Y. 

7.40 

7-30 

7.80 

Soybean  oil,    refined,   N.   Y. 

10.05 

S.97 

!         7.96 

7.91 

Peanut   oil,    domestic  refined,  N.   Y. 

ll.OOn 

10.50x1      10.62 

10.42 

Rape   oil,    refined,   N.   Y. 

12.73 

12.65 

:       10.33 

10.49 

Oleo  oil,   No.    1,   N.   Y. 

13.00 

13.00 

:         9.38 

9.25 

Oleostearine,   barrels,   N.  Y. 

S.SS 

9.3s 

1          7-88 

7.58 

Corn  oil,    refined,  N.  Y. 

10.34 

10.08 

:         9.88 

9.82 

Olive   oil,    edible,   N.   Y. 

32.00n 

32.00n       25.07 

25.07 

Teaseed  oil,    crude,   N.   Y. 

9.3S 

9.38 

:         7.50 

7.38 

Coconut   oil,    crude,   Pacific   Coast 

!          4.22n 

4.40 

:          2.91 

2.93 

Tallow,   inedible,    Chicago 

6.59 

5.69 

:         5-15 

5.03 

G-rease,   house,   N.   Y. 

l          6.75 

5.72 

:         4.88 

4.82 

Palm  oil,    crude,   N.   Y. 

4.31 

4.50i 

1         3.63 

3-57 

Olive   oil  foots,    barrel,   N.   Y. 

10.7^n 

10.62 

!             7.25 

7.12 

Palm-kernel   oil,    denatured,   N.   Y. 

l| .  Sin 

4.95n        3-65n 

3.65n 

Babassu  oil,   tanks,   N.   Y. 

1/  "   39 

1/  7.62 

!          6.38n 

6.33n 

Sardine   oil,    tanks,   Pacific  Coast 

■  i.:o 

4.72i 

1         3-73 

3.73 

Linseed  oil,    raw,  Minneapolis 

10.40 

io.4o 

i          8.10 

8.48 

Tung  oil,    drams,   N.  Y. 

/21.25 

2/21.  80j 

1       13.12 

13.78 

Perilla  oil,    drums,   N.   Y. 

13-t'2n 

13.90 

!          10.19 

9.9s 

Soybean  oil,    crude,   f  .o.b.   mills 

6.22 

5-85 

:         5-20 

5.03 

Menhaden  oil,    crude,    f.o.b.    Baltimore 

4.92n 

4.67i 

1         4.00 

4.00 

Foreign  prices  -   3/ 

Cotton  oil,    crude,  naked,   Hull 

4.9S 

4.89 

:          3-99 

4/  3-97 

Copra,   Resecriu,   Philippine  Islands 

1.87 

4/  2.03 

4/  1.25 

Palm-kernel   oil,    crude,   Hull 

5.04 

5.25 

:         3.65 

4/  3.65 

Whale   oil,    crude,   No.    1,  Rotterdam 

4.25 

4.20 

!             2.94 

4/  3.02 

Tallow,   beef,    fair-fine,   London 

5.4o 

5.28 

4.05 

4/  4.15 

Linseed  oil,   naked,  Hull                                         l 

6.69 

6.75 

4.91 

4/  4.68 

1/  Futures.               2/  Quoted  as    "Atlantic   Coast' 

V 

Convert; 

3d  to  U.   S. 

Cents 

per  pound  at   current  monthly  rates  of  exchange 

5/ 

Prelimii 

lary. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FATS  AND  OILS  IN  1938-39 

Total  domestic  production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  will  be  smaller  in 
1932-39  than  last  year.  Production  of  cottonseed  oil  will  probably  be  about 
l.h   billion  pounds  for  the  current  crop  of  cottonseed,  compared  with  almost 
2  billion  pounds  produced  last  year.  The  domestic  supply  of  cottonseed  oil 
(exclusive  of  imported  cottonseed  oil)  for  the  1938-39  season,  as  now 
estimated,  is  22  percent  smaller  than  the  record  supply  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son and  slightly  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  10-year  period  1927-28  to 
1936-37.  On  the  other  hand,  a  production  of  300  million  pounds  or  more  is 
expected  for  soybean  oil,  compared  with  about  278  million  pounds  last  year. 
Small  increases  in  production  of  corn,  peanut,  and  other  minor  edible  oils 
may  also  occur.  But  these  probable  increases  in  production,  together  with 
an  increase  in  carry-over  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  oil  equivalent  of 
raw  material,  of  about  300  million  pounds,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  offset 
the  large  expected  decrease  in  cottonseed  oil  production. 

Another  important  element  in  the  supply  picture,  however,  is  the 
probable  expansion  in  the  production  of  lard.   Since  soybean,  cottonseed, 
and  other  edible  oils  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of 
vegetable  cooking  fats,  which  compete  with  lard,  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lard  may  have  about  the  same  effect  on  the  prices  of  these  oils 
as  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  oils  themlseves.  Thus,  although 
there  are  large  differences  in  the  prospective  supplies  of  individual  oils 
or  fats,  the  net  result  of  all  these  changes  seems  to  be  that  the  total 
available  supply  of  all  edible  fats  and  oils,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
will  not  be  much,  if  any,  smaller  than  last  year's  large  supply. 
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Factory  consumption  of  refined  cottonseed,  soybean,  corn,  and  peanut 
oils  for  the  3  months  July-September  1938,  was  nearly  10  percent  lower  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  1937,  but  this  is  made  up  of  opposite  changes 
within  the  group.  That  is,  factory  consumption  of  refined  cottonseed  oil 
was  about  15  percent  lower  in  this  ">eriod  of  1933  than  in  1937  but  the  con- 
sumption of  refined  soybean  oil  was  almost  k3   percent  higher. 

Dryirg  Oils 

Consumption  of  oils  by  the  drying-oil  industries  in  the  United  States 
increased  steadily  from  a  low  point  of  H75  million  pounds  in  the  calendar 
year  1932  to  S3U  million  pounds  in  1937,  but  during  this  period  the  percentage 
of  linseed  oil  dropped  from  73  percent  of  the  total  in  1932  to  6l  ptrcont  in 
1936.  In  1937  linseed  oil  contributed  68  percent  of  the  total  of  drying 
oils  used. 

During  the  9  months,  January-September  1938,  disappearance  of  linseed 
oil  amounted  to  379  million  pounds,  compared  with  U29  million  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1937. 

Drying  oils,  competing  with  and  supplementary  to  linseed  oil  (i.e.,, 
tung,  perilla,  fish,  and  soybean  oils)  furnished  almost  a  third  of  United 
States  drying  oil  requirements  in  the  calendar  year  1 937-   Supplies  of  these 
oils  now  on  hand  are  larger  than  av:rage.  There  are  no  indications,  however, 
that  production  of  these  oils  during  the  coming  season  will  be  materially 
different  from  last  year  except  that  'soybean  oil  supplies  probably  will  bo 
larger. 

Stocks  of  fish  oil  also  compete  with  and  supplement  linseed  oil  to  a 
limited  extent.   Stocks  of  fish  oil  on  September  30  amounted  to  100  million 
pounds,  compared  with  93  million  a  year  earlier  and  117  million  pounds  on 
September  30,  193^.  No  official  information  is  available  as  to  the  produc- 
tion >f  fish  oil  this  season  but  early  reports  indicate  that  good  catches 
of  fish  ore  being  made.  Total  production  of  soybean  oil  for  the  crop  year 
just  closed  amounted  to  ab-.ut  £75  million  pounds,  or  the  largest  production 
of  record.   Stocks  carried  over  into  the  new  season  are  large  and  oil  pro- 
duction from  the  1938  crop  of  soybeans  vdl  1  probably  exceed  1937-38  production. 

Prices 

Despite  the  decreaso  in  the  indicated  United  States  supply  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  e  .rly  part  of  the  current  season 
were  only  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  season.  Prices 
of  lard,  an  important  competitor  of  cottonseed  oil,  however,  averaged  15  per- 
cent lower  in  August  and  September  than  during  the  12  months  ended  July  1938. 

Prices  of  soybean  oil  averaged  about  9  cents  per  pound  during  the 
1936-37  marketing  season.  In  1937-38,  with  production  of  both  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oil  at  record  high  levels,  prevailing  prices  for  soybean  oil  were 
considerably  lower,  averaging  less  than  6  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of  soy- 
bean oil  is  now  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago.  With  a  new  record  high  pro- 
duction of  soybean  oil  in  prospoct  for  the  coming  year,  and  with  the  total 
supply  of  edible  fats  and  oils  not  greatly  reduced,  prices  of  soybean  )il  are 
expected  to  average  about  the  same  as,  or  a  little  below  those  of  last  year. 
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General  demand  conditions  are  expected  to  improve  in  the  next  12  months,  but 
the  effect  of  this  improvement  in  strengthening  the  market  for  soybean  oil 
is  uncertain. 

Price  of  linseed  oil  at  Minneapolis  averaged  8.1  cents  por  pound 
June-September  1938.  This  was  the  lowest  average  price  reported  at  any 
time  since  September  1935  •  A  slight  improvement  occurred  in  October, 
averaging  8.5  cents.  Perilla  oil  prices  declined  to  9»9  cents  in  June  and 
were  10  cents  in  October.  Tung  oil  averaged  10.9  cents  in  June,  the  lowest 
reported  months  average  since  February  1935,  but  has  been  higher  since, 
averaging  13.3  cents  per  pound  for  the  month  of  October. 

THE  COTTONSEED  OUTLOOK  FOR  1939 
(Revised  as  of  the  November  10  Crop  Report) 

The  United  States  supply  of  cottonseed  for  the  1933-39  season  is  now 
(November)  expected  to  be  about  5«8  million  tons,  which  is  about  one-third 
less  than  the  record  supply  of  the  previous  season  and  h  percent  less  than 
the  average  for  the  10  years,  1927-28  to  1936-37. 

Oil  mill  stocks  of  cottonseed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  were  at 
record  levels  but  these  larger  stocks  will  be  much  more  than  offset  by  the 
sharp  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  1938  cotton  crop.  Total  stocks  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  of  linters  and  mill  stocks  of  other  cottonseed  products  on  August 
1  were  also  at  exceptionally  high  levels,  but  production  during  the  marketing 
season  will  probably  be  some  30  to  35  percent  smaller  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding season.  Since  stocks  of  all  cottonseed  products,  except  linters,  on 
August  1  v/ere  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  probable  production,  the 
supplies  of  these  products  for  the  current  season  also  will  be  very  materially 
smaller  than  the  record  supplies  of  1937-38. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indicated  supply  of  feed  grains  which  materially 
affects  the  price  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  hulls  is  6  percent  larger 
than  in  1937-38  and  13  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average.   Furthermore, 
the  indications  are  that  the  domestic  supply  of  fats  and  oils  other  than  cot- 
tonseed oil  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  1939,  nay  be  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  12  months. 

The  larger  supplies  of  the  important  competitive  products  and  the  lower 
level  of  general  demand  conditions  largely  account  for  the  fact  that  current 
prices  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products  are  only  slightly  higher  to  con- 
siderably lower  than  last  season,  despite  the  materially  smaller  supply  of 
most  of  these  commodities  for  the  current  season.   It  is  expected  that  the 
consumption  of  cottonseed  products  during  the  1938-39  season  will  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  production  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  stocks  on  August 
1,  1939. 

THE  SOYBEAN  OUTLOOK  FOR  1939 
(Revised  as  of  the  November  10  Crop  Report) 

Total  production  of  soybeans  in  the  United  States  this  year  has  reached 
a  new  record  high  of  about  5*+  million  bushels,  32  percent  larger  than  1937 
production,  and  almost  10  million  bushels  more  than  the  previous  record  large 
crop  produced  in  1935«  Moreover,  total  available  supplies  of  commodities 
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which  compete  with  soybeans  show  little  reduction  fron  last  year's  relatively 
largo  supplies.  Farr.i  prices  of  soybeans  during  the  coning  year,  therefore, 
nay  average  s one what  lo^er  than  those  of  1  .st  year,  when  the  season  average 
was  ok   cents  per  bushel.  On  October  15  these  prices  were  around  20  cents 
per  bushel  lower  than  last  year. 

The  price  outlook  for  soybeans  is  largely  dependent  on  the  outlook  for 
soybean  oil  and  meal,  and  the  prices  of  these  products  are  expected  to  average 
slightly  below  the  relatively  low  prices  of  last  year.  Improving  demand  con- 
ditions may  tend  to  strengthen  markets  for  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  but 
the  influence  of  this  favorable  factor  is  not  likely  to  be  felt  to  any  great 
extent  until  after  most  of  the  1938  soybean  crop  has  been  marketed  by  farmers. 

The  outlook  in  the  last  part  of  1939  will  depend  on  the  production  of 
soybeans  and  competing  products  in  that  year,  and  on  general  demand  conditions 
prevailing  at  that  time.  Insofar  as  the  various  factors  can  be  evaluated, 
it  seems  probable  that  demand  for  soybeans  late  in  1939  will  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  during  the  current  marketing  season. 

Acreage  and  Production 

The  6,7^-3,000  acres  of  soybeans  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  in  the 
United  States  this  year  are  a  record  high,  10  percent  above  the  corresponding 
acreage  last  year,  and  slightly  more  than  the  previous  peak  level  reached  in 
1935*  About  half  the  increase  over  last  year  has  occurred  in  the  North 
Central  States,  which  produce  most  of  the  soybeans  sold  for  crushing.  The 
other  half  of  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States  where  acreage  is 
largely  for  hay  or  forage. 

Elements  in  the  Outlook 

The  outlook  for  soybeans  in  commercial  channels,  however,  depends  less 
on  the  supply  of  soybeans  available  for  crushing  than  on  supplies  of  competing 
products,  the  most  important  of  which  are  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  .aid  lard. 
Prices  paid  to  growers  for  soybeans  harvested  for  crushing  depend  largely  on 
the  prevailing  prices  of  soybean  meal  and  soybean  oil,  which  in  turn  depend  on 
general  supply  and  demand  conditions  in  their  respective  fields.  Consequently, 
the  feed  outlook  and  the  fats  and  oils  outlook  are  the  important  elements  in 
the  outlook  for  soybeans.  The  general  demand  situation  will  be  an  important 
factor,  but  its  influence  will  be  felt  through  its  effect  on  the  markets  for 
feeds  and  for  fats  and  oils. 

The  Foreign  Situation 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  in  past  years  have  been  small 
relative  to  total  production,  and  have  depended  on  sufficiently  large  supplies 
and  low  prices  in  this  country  to  enable  American  exporters  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Manchurian  soybeans  in  European  markets.  Of  the  production  in  the 
United  States  last  year  of  kl   million  bushels,  only  about  l.U  million  bushols 
were  exported. 

Soybean  production  in  Manchuria,  which  is  the  source  of  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  soybeans  entering  international  trade,  has  been  increasing 
since  193^*  and  the  latest  information  places  this  year's  production  at 
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163  million  bushels  compared  with  156  million  bushals  for  1937.  Thp  carry- 
over of  exportable  beans  in  Manchuria  also  is  estimated,  to  have  been  a  little 
larger  than  last  year.  At  present,  Manchurian  prices  for  soybeans  are  about 
10  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 

European  demand  for  soybeans  during  1938-39  is  no^   likely  to  be  any 
larger  than  last  year.  With  Manchuria  having  a  somewhat  larger  supply  avail- 
able for  export  during  the  new  year,   and  with  Japanese  officials  anxious  to 
promote  increased  exports,  it  is  unlikely  that  American  soybean  exports  will 
be  any  larger  than  last  year  despite  increased  production  in  this  country. 

The  Price  Outlook 

The  average  farm  price  of  soybeans  in  the  United  States  2  years  ago 
was  $1.28  per  bushel.  Last  year  the  average  price  was  8H   cents  per  bushel. 
With  markets  for  both  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal  likely  to  be  a  little 
weaker  than  last  season,  and  with  no  increase  expected  in  European  demand  for 
American  soybeans,  it  is  probable  that  prices  paid  farmers  for  the  1938  soy- 
bean crop  will  average  a  little  lower  than  last  year.  At  the  present  time 
(October  15) ,  they  are  around  20  cents  per  bushel  lower. 

Form  prices  last  year  averaged  sonev/hat  higher  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  oil  and  meal  producod  than  was  the  case  in  earlier  years.  If  this  new 
relationship  continues,  noybean  prices  are  still  likely  to  be  a  little'  ■  '. 
lower  than,  last  year  because  of  the  slightly  less  favorable  outlook  for  soy- 
bean oil  and  meal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  larger  production  causes  a  return 
to  the  old  relationship  between  soybean  prices  and  the  value  of  the  products 
of  crushing,  this  would  be  an  additional  factor  tending  to  depress  soybean 
prices.  Improvement  in  the  general  demand  situation  may  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  prices  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  but  its  effect  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  noticeable  until  after  most  of  the  1938  soybean  crop  has 
been  marketed  by  farmers. 

The  outlook  for  the  last  part  of  1939  will  depend  on  production  in  that 
year  of  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  lard,  and  other  products  that  are  competitive 
with  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  as  well  as  on  the  1939  production  of  soy- 
beans. The  relatively  large  carry-over  of  some  of  these  commodities,  parti- 
cularly of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products,  which  is  en  unfavorable  factor 
in  the  outlook  for  the  current  marketing  year,  may  be  considerably  reduced 
by  the  beginning  of  the  1939-Ujj  marketing  season.  Thus,  even  if  production 
of  these  crops  is  as  large  in  1939  as  in  1938,  total  supplies  may  neverthe- 
less be  a  little  smaller.  This  will  probably  be  offset  to  some  extent,  how- 
ever, by  a  continued  expansion  of  lard  production. 

Prospective  improveaent  in  the  general  demand  situation  will  probably 
be  reflected  in  a  better  demand  for  soybeans  and  soybean  products  in  the  last 
part  of  1939«  On  the  whole,  therefore,  prices  of  soybeans  late  in  1939  Q-re 
likely  to  be  higher  than  the  relatively  low  prices  expected  for  the  1938  crop, 
especially  if  production  is  smaller  than  1938  production.  But  it  probably 
would  not  take  a  very  large  increase  in  soybean  production  next  year  to  offset 
the  favorable  elements  in  the  price  outlook. 
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THE  FLAXSEED  OUTLOOK  FOR  1°39 
(Revised  as  of  the  November  10  Crop  Report) 

The  outlook  for  flax  in  the  Uiiitod  States  in  1939  is  for  higher  per- 
acre  returns  from  flax  than  from  spring  wheat,  assuming  at  least  average 
yields  of  these  grains  next  season.  '  World  supplies  of  flaxseod  for  1938-39 
will  be  but  little  larger   than  in  1937-3S  whereas  world  wheat  supplies  are 
the  largest  on  record.     The  United  States  flax  acreage  in  1939  probably  will 
he  somewhat  larger  than  in  1933  if  flaxseed  prices  continue  high  relative  to 
wheat  prices  and  if  the    proposed  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  takes  place.     Production  from  the  l,lUU,000  acres 
seeded  in  1938  provided  less  than  one-third  as  much  flaxseed  as  the  average 
crushings  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  5  years.     Domestic  demand  for 
flaxseed  products  from  prosent  indications  will  be  somewhat  better  during 
1939  than  in  1938.     Little  change  is  in  prospect  in  the  production  of  oils 
competing  with  linseed  oil. 

World  Supplies  Slightly  Larger  than  in  1937-38 

Slightly  larger  world  supplies  of  flaxseed  in  1938-39  than  in 
1937-38  are  in  procpect.     United  States  supplies  are  not  greatly  different 
from  those  of  last  year    ,1th  some  Increase  in  production  about  offset  by 
smaller  carryover  stocks   of   eld  seed.      Domestic  production  was  estimated 
November  1  at  3, 00b, 000  bushels  compared  with  6,97^  bushels  produced  in 
1937.      Carry-over  stocks,    including  flaxseed  in  crushing  plants,   were  the 
smallest  sii.ee  1935.     They  totaled  only  2,199,000  bushels,   giving  a  total 
supply  of  10,295,000  bushels  compared  with  10,313,000  a  year  ago  and  the 
5-year  average        I53I-36  of   12,506,000  bushels. 

Canadian  production  in  1538  was  more  than  double  that  of  1937  but 
amounted  to  only  1,531,000  bushels,     which  together  with  the  carry-over 
estimated  at  219  ,000  bushels,   rave  a  total  supply  of  1,300,000  bushels 
against  1,163,000  bushels  for  the  previous  season.     The  all  Indian  harvest 
has  been  estimated  at  19,230,000  bushels,   compared  with  17,300,000  bushels 
in  1937.     Wo  official  estimate  is  yet  available  for  the  Argentine  crop 
which  normally  supplies  about  four-fifths  of  the  flaxseed  entering  world 
trade. 

A  preliminary  estimate  places  the  Argentine  acreage  for  1938-39  tit 
6,6^7,000  acres,    or  about  5  percent  below  last  year.      With  average  yields 
this  acreage  would  produce  a  crop  of  about  68  million  bushels  compared 
with  last  year's  production  of  6l  million  bushels. 

With  growing  conditions  generally  favorable  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
present  indications  are  that  the  surplus  available  for  export  from  these 
countries  will  be  3  to  10  million  bushels  over  that  from  the  1937   crop. 
Shipments  of  Indian  flaxseed  to  date  indicate  slightly  larger  supplies  still 
available  fur  export  from  that  country  than  were  shipped  during  the   remainder 
of  the  season  last  year.     Unless  there  is  some  expansion  in  world  demand  for 
flaxseed,   world  stocks  of  flaxseed  next  fall  -  when  the  1939  United  States 
crop  is  ready  for  marketing  -  will  probably  be  somewhat  larger  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1938-39   season. 
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Residential  building  in  the  United  States  increased  materially  during 
193S  with  building  interests  apparently  devoting  more  attention  to  the 
relatively  large  market  for  the  medium  and  lower  priced  hones.  Indications 
point  to  a  continued  increase  in  residential  building,  which  in  turn  should 
be  reflected  in  improved  denand  for  linseed  and  other  drying  oils.  Demand 
for  linseed  oeal,  which  is  a  minor  factor  in  flaxseed  returns,  is  likely  to 
be  well  maintained  during  the  1933-39  season  as  a  result  of  the  prospective 
smaller  total  supplies  of  the  high  protein  feed3.  The  relatively  high 
premiums  paid  for  linseed  meal  during  the  1937-3-8  season,  however,  may  be 
somewhat  reduced  because  of  the  abundant  supplies  of  feed  grains. 

THE  PEANUT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1939 
(Revised  as  of  the  November  10  Crop  Report) 

With  relatively  favorable  returns  in  prospect  from  peanuts  in  1938 
there  will  be  &  tendency  for  growers  to  increase  the  acreage  to  be  harvested 
for  nuts  in  1939. 

General  Situation  1953-39  Season 

The  acreage  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  in  1938,  is  estimated  to 
be  9  percent  above  the  1937  acreage,  and  about  21  percent  above  the  1927-36 
average.  The  estimated  yield  per  acre  in  1933  is  above  average.  The 
November  indicated  production  of  1,363,0^+0, 000  pounds  is  the  largest  crop  on 
record  and  31  percent  above  the  192  7-36  average  production.  Stocks  of  old- 
crop  peanuts  at  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  season  were  relatively 
unimportant. 

Crushing  Outlet  Continues  Important 

The  large  crops  produced  beginning  with  193^+  would  have  brought  much 
lower  prices  but  for  the  crushing  outlet.  Payments  for  diverting  peanuts  to 
crushers  have  been  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  each 
year  beginning  with  the  193^+  crop,  except  for  the  1936  crop.  Relatively 
high  peanut-oil  prices,  and  especially  high  peanut-meal  prices  made  it  pos- 
sible for  crushers 'to  utilize  large  quantities  of  peanuts  from  the  1936 
crop  without  diversion  payments.  Because  of  relatively  low  prices  for  com- 
peting oils  and  fats,  and  low  prices  for  feed  grains,  returns  to  crushers 
for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal  in  September  1938  were  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier,  and  were  too  low  to  permit  profitable  crushings  at  the  present 
level  of  peanut  prices.  A  noaaure  providing  for  payments  for  the  diversion 
of  peanuts  to  crushers  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  1938-39  season. 

The  farmer  cooperatives  may  sell  either  to  the  trade  for  edible  pea- 
nuts or  to  crushers.  The  specified  prices  are  naterially  higher  than  could 
be  paid  by  crushers  on  the  basis  of  present  oil  and  meal  prices.  Sales  to 
crushers  are  expected  to  be  below  purchase  prices,  but  the  cooperatives  will 
be  reimbursed  for  the  differences. 
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Tabl 

3   6. -Soybeans:      Acreage,   yield 

per  acre, 

and  prodtu 

3tion   in    the 

United  State: 

?,    1929-38 

Total 

Acreage 
[harvested 

T&old 

Production 

Acreage 

O               ! 

grown 

Year 

:    acre are    : 

for 

per 

Total 

,  important' 

All   other 

alone 

1/ 

beans 

acre 

States 

States 

.    for  all 

1/ 

""  1,000 

2/ 

1,000 

1,000" 

purposes 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

acres 

1929 

2,736 

708 

13.3 

9,393 

7,976 

1,422 

2,400 

1930 

3,387 

1,003 

13.4 

13,471 

12,405 

1,066 

3,oio 

1931 

4,194 

1,104 

15.2 

16,733 

14,930 

1,745 

3,733 

1932 

4,049 

977 

15.3 

14,975 

13,524 

1,451 

3,595 

1933 

3,777 

997 

13.2 

13,147 

n,59i 

1,556 

3,365 

1934 

5,994 

1,539 

15.0 

23,095 

21,396 

1,699 

5,572 

1935 

7,111 

2,697 

16.5 

44,373 

42,357 

2,021 

6,640 

1936 

'     Chi. 

0, 0.LJ.0 

2,132 

14.1 

29,983 

27,716 

2,267 

5,311 

1937 

3/ 

6,902 

2,337 

17.5 

40,997 

38,123 

2,869 

6,139 

1938 

3/      i 

2,758 

19.6 

54,021 

50,403 

3,618 

6,743 

1/   Includes   allowance   for  acreage   grown  with  corn   and   other  crops   in   States 

where   interplanting  is   extensively  practiced. 
2/  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Iov;<a,    Missouri,    and  North  Carolina.      3/  Preliminary 


Table  7» -Soybeans:     Production,    exports,    quantity  crushed,    quantity  used 
for  feed  or   seed,    and  average   farm  price,    1929-37 


Total   crushed 

Average 

Year 

Produc- 
tion 

Crushed 
V 

.Exported 
"2/ 

and  exported 

Used  for 
feed   or 

farm 

beginning 

; 

Percentage, 

price 

Oct. 

:    Amount       : 

of  pro- 

:   seed  3/ 

per 

duction 

bushel 

1,000  bu. 

1,000   bu. 

1,000  bu. 

_1,000  bu. 

Percent 

1,000  bu. 

Cents 

1929            : 

9,395 

i     f  L  i. 

1,  OOO 



1,666 

17.7 

7,732 

137 

1930 

13,471 

4,069 



4,069 

30.2 

9,402 

132 

1931 

16,733 

4,725 

2,161 

'     n  Q  f 

0 ,000 

41.2 

9,347 

43 

1932 

14,975 

3,470 

2,450 

5,920 

39.5 

9,055 

56 

1933             : 

13,147 

3,054 



3,054 

23.2 

10,093 

93 

1934            : 

23,095 

9,105 

19 

9,124 

39.5 

13,971 

101 

1935 

44.378 

25,181 

3,490 

28,671 

64.6 

15,707 

79 

1936 

29,983 

20,619 



20,619 

63.8 

9,364 

123 

1937 

•  4/40,997 

30,165 

1,363 

31,533 

76.9 

9.464 

84 

1938 

•  4/54,021 

1/   From  Bureau   of    the   Census,   Animal    and  Vegetable   Fats    and  Oils. 

2/   Inspected  for   export  by  federal   licensed   inspectors.      From  reports   of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign   and  Domestic  Commerce,    which  began  reporting  soybean 
exports   separately   in   January  1937,    18,000  bushels   of   uninspected  soybeans 
were  apparently  exported  in   the   last   three   quarters   of   the   1936-37  marketing 
year,   and  157,000  bushels   in   the  first   11   months   of   the  1937-38  marketing 
year. 

3/  Production  minus   quantity  crushed  and  exported,      bj  Preliminary. 
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